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A DEAD MAN’S REVENGE. 
HOW IT WORKED AND HOW IT ENDED. 
(Concluded.] 
True to his promise, Richard Mallet never inter- | 
pred, by word or deed, with the arrangements his | 
quild’s guardians had made for her education. | 

A few years went by, and the laboring stone- | 
gason had risen to be first workman in his master’s 
employ. With bettered means and good wages, 
Richard Mallet was able to quit the neighborhood 
of Peck’s Court, and rent a small house in the sub- 
ubs) Mrs. Mallet still washed and ironed, and | 
cooked her husband’s dinner, but her labors were | 
sided by a little servant; and the boys were sent to | 
sgood school. 

People said Richard Mallet was not the man he 
yed to be. He had grown churlish with his friends, 
haughty with his fellows, lost his old spirits and his 
pleasant smile, and only seemed intent upon making 
his way up in the world. But his wife and children 
wuld find no fault in him. In her heart of hearts 
Hannah, perhaps, knew that her husband was not the 
ame; but she would have died sooner than breathed 
maccusation against hin. 

And where was Jessie all this time ? 

In these few years Jessie Mallet, the whilom 
crippled child, has grown intoa straight, well-formed 
gr, whose presence would disgrace no drawing- 
wom. Of a slight figure and delicate features, she 
till recalls the pale-faced little child who used to 
hobble about her father’s house upon a crutch; but 
there is a bloom upon her cheek, and health and en- 
ergy in her movements now-a-days. Under skilful 
treatment, and the healthy influences that have sur- 
rounded her of late, her infirmity has gradually 
disappeared. 

It is an important day at the Canterbury school, 
when next we see her. It is Jessie’s seventeenth 
birth-day, and her school days are at anend. She 
has been writing a letter to her parents—those let- 
tersare the only link between the old life and the | 
new one; Richard has them all, from the first | 
childish scrawl to the last well-penned epistle | 
afely locked up in an old desk—and Jessie sits | 
thinking of her father and mother with tears in her 
eyes. Why are they not there to-day? Around the | 
toom are spread all the little gifts her companions | 
hve given her—mere trifles, for the most part, but | 
pleasant tokens of the good-will she has awakened | 
there and the good name she leaves behind. | 
‘Everybody here remembers me and is kind,” 
thinks Jessie. ‘It is only my own family who for- 
get me !” 

Well, Jessie has plenty of new friends now, and, 
for aught we know, may have learned to do without | 
her parents’ love, since last we met her. There are | 
many affections we count strong, that a six years’ | 
atsence would try; and letter-writing, as most | 
of us know, is but a poor bond after all. 

So perhaps Jessie’s love is of a less ardent nature 
than it used to be. | 

She has not much time, however, for reflection, on 
this or any other score. Thereis a sound of wheels | 


| 
| 





on the gravel path, and a carriage rolls up to the | 
It is Mr. Hale, one of Jessie’s guardians, | ' 
tho is come to take her away from school, and es- | t0 Hale Fields; consequently, Mrs. Hale’s reception one of the Miss Cheesemans, and old Romley spurns | 
cort her to his own house at Hale Fields, where an | 
| 
Jessie bids farewell to her companions of six | 
| right gladly. 


together—all three glad to escape from the drawing- 


door. 


archery meeting is to celebrate the day. 


years, and, driving away in Mr. Hale’s carriage, 
looks up at the school-room windows with dimmed 
eyes, and sees the old cathedral, all blurred by her 
tears for the last time. But her eyes brighten ere 
long. There is a cheering«influence in sunshine, 
gteen fields, and fresh air, hard to resist, and it was 
Next to impossible to be dull, seated by Mr. Hale’s 
tide. The wealthy hop-grower’s genial face always 
did Jessie good. Such asmile as his would have 
been a small annuity to a young physician, as a 
Cheap and efficacious remedy for low-spirited 
Patients, 

“Here we are,” cried he, as the carriage turned 
into his gates at Hale Fields; ‘‘here we are all 
Teady, you see.” 

Jessie beheld the tents and targets on the lawn, 
the servants hurrying to and fro, and the gardeners 
giving the last touches to their decorations. 

“Don’t fancy, Miss Jessie, this is all got up on 
your especial account. Other people can have 
birthdays besides you. Dick is nineteen to day, 
and he means to share in the honors too. Here he 


Comes. He'll take you in to speak to Mrs. Hale 
and the girls. 


Mr. Richard Hale raised his wide-awake, and 
: He had taught her to 
Tide one holiday, and play chess another, so they | that’s very polite. I think I had better tell my 


thook hands with Jessie. 


Were old friends. 


| 


| under the mulberry trees. The forthcoming ar- 
| chery fete at Hale Fields had been the talk of the 
| neighborhood for days past. 

Jessie was an object of considerable interest to 
the guests. She was said to be a sort of ward of 
|Mr. Hale’s, and very rich; also there was some 
| mystery about her fortune. Had they known that 
it was a half-sovereign lent, years ago, by Mr. Hale’s 
father to Zebedee Peck, the hop-picker boy, that 
had laid the foundation of this same fortune, they 
would perhaps have manifested less enthusiasm ; 
but, beiag ignorant of this prosaic fact, several per- 
sons were very eager for an introduction. 

And now the festivities commenced. 





Jessie was 
no archer, but she stood by and watched the sports, 
| well pleased when her old friend Mary Hale carried 
off the first prize of the day. 
Then followed the luncheon in the tent, and Mr. 
Hale’s funny speech when he presented the oak-leaf 
crown to his daughter. 


After that came a dance on the lawn, when Jessie 
was his lordship’s partner, and when the band from 
| Canterbury played such exhilarating quadrilles that 
it was enough to set the very cows in the neighbor- 
ing fields doing L’efe and La Poule. 
Blithe, however, as the music sounded to the 
| merry-makers, there was one ear, not far off, to 
whom it brought no mirth. 

In the lane leading to Hale Fieldsa solitary man 
was standing, with a stern, downcast face. It was 
Richard Mallet, who for the last hour had paced 
backwards and forwards in the lane. 





Six years had 
passed since he had seen his daughter. During all 
this time he had kept to his resolution of never in- 
terfering with her education, and had never pre- 
sented himself before her eyes. 





He had a purpose 
ever in view from which he had never swerved. 

He had come down to Canterbury by coach over 
night, and finding, as he expected, that his daughter 
had that day quitted school, and gone over to Hale 
Fields with her guardian, he had followed them in 
order to carry out the purpose he had so long med- 
itated. 

It was only within the last hour that his heart had 

| failed him. 
1T LEAD TO? | Though Richard Mallet looked older and sterner, 
| he was much the same man at heart. Time, how- 
.__ | ever, had wrought some changes in him. Though 
and go back to Canterbury. He’s sure to oblige | stillin the prime of life, his hair was tinged with 
you.” Mr. Dick turned very red. ., |gray, and his face had a harder look than of old. 

‘‘No; don’t talk nonsense. I didn’t mean, Rich- He wore a better coat now, and had a black silk 

ard, to—to”—Jessie stammered, and stopped again. | | oy orchief fastened loosely round his throat. 

“To insult your guardian, eh?” said Dick, recov- 


. , : 2 | The horns and bugles of the Canterbury band 
blood; hence she never took so kindly to Jessie as| ering his good humor, when he saw Jessie looked | swelled over the gardens, and the wind carried the 


the rest of her family. Her husband, with a deli- distressed. “You had better wet let my mother hem and laughter of the guests to his ears. 
cacy of feeling peculiar to him, had never divulged | hear you insinuate that you don’t care to meet her For the twentieth time he stopped before the 
to any one the real facts of Jessie’s parentage ; but | friends, Jessie. O, if you only knew what ~ | gates, and for the twentieth time he turned away 
Mrs. Hale had formed a shrewd guess on the! gone through to get them together, and the manage- | again 
subject. | ment it has taken to avoid giving offence. Just At last, with an angry exclamation at his own ire 
\. . sa: . . 

To day there was even a more than usual amount | imagine her position this morning, when the Rom- | resolution, he opened the gates and entered the 
of dignity in the good lady’s demeanor; her head _leys sent word they’d be able to come, after all, and | grounda. 
was carried more erect, and her dress rustled more | we (unhappy wretches, ) on receiving their first note |" (..4. fale won't be able to see you to-day, my 
imposingly, as she swept by. A young lord was to to decline, had invited their mortal enemies, the | man—he’s engaged, and can’t attend to business,” 
be her guest to-day, and, to meet him, some of the Cheesemans. The families are at daggers drawn, | called out the lodge-keeper as he went through the 
first families in the neighborhood had been invited | because young Romley, I suppose, wants to marry | gates. 

A sepia : ‘ é ,, “My business aint with Mr. Hale,” said Richard, 
of Jessie was quite a solemn and impressive sight. | the alliance. A pretty thing for an anxious hostess! | looking at the man, whose red face showed he had! 
The daughters were rather more humble-minded, I wieh the Cheesemans were all at Jericho, I’m | taken good care of himself in the general festivity. 
and being old school-fellows of Jessie, welcomed her sure. I never wanted them to be invited here at “0, ‘Wwe tis beak doce you want, is it? Take 

They were soon out in the garden all.” Richard Hale looked really half annoyed. Be first path, then, to the right.” 

| “Why not?” asked Jessie. | The man spoke with an insolent air. 
room, and have a few minutes’ chat before the bustle | ‘‘O, because nobody knows who they are, or what | But Richard kept in the broad walk, and went on 
| of the day commenced. they are. It’s said he was a tallow-chandler, and | as before. Suddenly he came to astop. He had 
Jessie almost trembled when she heard of the | had a large fortune left him. They have just that | : y 
,.| heard his own name pronounced by some one be 
grand doings that were to take place and the grand cut. He has taken a large house near us. I don’t) hind the high laurel-hedge at his side. 
| people who were expected. But before her friends ' know them, you know. By the way, you don’t, I et th heen be? Chee 

, . , ’ - 


} 
| had half finished their confidence, the confab was hope. | : i i. 
broken up by Mr. Dick Hale rushing down to the | Jessie had grown suddenly crimson, and Dick | ” — ne 4 peo +’ thing, 
arbor where they sat, and summoning his sisters to | feared he had said something indiscreet. - a 7 ts Bet resugaas “ = ; ae mee 
their mother’s presence. “No, I don’t know them.” Quite wes. h Mrs. ste mt sone 7 wit 
‘Make haste, girls. There’s mother becoming  ‘O,that’sright. That sort of origin always makes | me herself. T ey ” pi? dd os e EY * ae 
rigid with horror. His lordship has arrived, and | one suspicious.” |mason, and carries ‘s sigs “a oe wenalled — 
| nobody to receive him. Do, pray, go to her aid, or| Quietly as Jessie had disclaimed acquaintance | day. But, merneeee " a ey ep See ee 
she’ll be speechless in five minutes.” _with the Cheesemans, there was such a sudden tu- | oe ence initia taal 
The two girls flew away to the house, and left mult in her heart, and such a ringing in her ears, | aie pc on cali aac a bai Bite 
— * — “a He stood and watched them bey pce a — minutes she heard not a word | tinttinte, tent ats te ht. ae 
“Well, Miss Mallet, this is doing us honor, isn’t, ‘There goes my father!” suddenly cried Richard. “Really — aa would now rein her = be-of = 
it? You and I are lucky folks to have such a birth- | “He is looking for you, I know. Let's follow him; on a A veel wae . vr pom hye ae 
day-keeping as this.” | you have to be introduced to such a lot of people. oe a aa 2 waste ia Oa a eatin 
“I am lucky in having such friends, and such a| I must be off, too, or we shall have the Romleys | ° "°F +p sag ated i “ as ae 
home to-day. I little thought, though, when Mr./ falling foul of the Cheesemans, and there'll be — hands o woth a , 4 
Hale brought me over, that I should find such a gay | blood spilt. Come along.” iprwes nay _ " 4 a wen te 
assembly, or, perhaps”—Jessie hesitated. They hastened away to the lawn. The ladies moved away; and Richard, witi is 
| “Or, perhaps you wouldn’t have come. Everything wore a gala air there. The visitors teeth set, and his foot crushing the gravel under his 
were arriving fast; a splendid collation was laid out heel, strode on to the house. : 
in ore of the tents, and a band of music was playing’ One or two persons turned to-look at him as he 











WHERE DOES 


Mrs. Hale was a stately woman, who kissed Jes- 
sie on her cheek, and bade her welcome with an air 
of polite patronage. Pride of birth was Mrs. Hale’s 
failing. She had the misfortune to be the grand- 
daughter of a baronet, and had a weakness for good 

















Well, 


| father that you'd like to have the horse out again, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















Hale looked bewildered and confused; but, ere 
Jessie had done speaking, Mr. Hale was at her side. 
“This is your father, Jessie, is it? Then I am 
glad to make his acquaintance.” Mr. Hale held out | 
his hand to Richard. ‘I have only seen you once | 
before, Mr. Mallett (it was when your uncle died ;) 
but I have not forgotten your behavior then.” 
Mr. Hale’s prompt manner had spared anything | 
like a scene, and relieved every one at once. 
“Sir, I thank you; that’s kindly said. But let 
me explain how I come to intrude myself here.” 
| Richard stood erect, and unembarrassed, with his 
hat off. ‘I aint a man to intrude myself anywhere, 
but I had a reason for coming here, which may be 
a wrong un, but which I couldn’t help follerin’ out. 
For now goin’ onseven years, sir, I have been pin- 
ing for the sight of my child, arf all this time I 
| have never meddled nor interfered with the edica- 
tion I knew she ought to have. I come down here 
to-day, sir, to claim her, and see if she loved me as 
she used to do; but I come, I’m afeard, in a sperit 
as might have led to no good. I had grown mis- 
trustful, and thought she'd be changed, and ashamed 
of me. So, when she comes into your parlor, where 
1 was waitin’ for her just now, I steeled my heart 
again her, bonny as she looked, and felt jealous of 
her fine dress and lady ways. She said she was 
ready to go wi’ me, but she seemed to be frightened- 
like, I thought, and I doubted her still. So I said 
to her (it was a sudden thought that come, I don’t 


approached, but the majority of the guests were on 
the side-lawn, where the dancers were assembled 
and the marquee erected; so he escaped observa- 
tion. 

“Is my daughter in ?” he inquired of the servant 
at the hall-door. 

He had walked straight up to the principal en- 
trance. The man stared in surprise, and then, with 
a satirical glance at a waiter near, replied : 

‘No, she aint, nor won’t be to-day, nor yet to- 
morrow. Your business aint partickler pressin’ I 
’ope ;” and he winked at his companion. _ 

“You'll please to keep a civil tongue in your 
head, and answer my question. Is Miss Mallet in ?” 

“Miss Mallet? Yes, she’s about somewhere ; 
but you can’t see her; that is, you—you”—The 
man stammered, changed his tone, and stopped. 
something had warned him in time. : 

“You'll have the goodness to show me into a 
room where I can speak to her, and then send and 
seek her.” 

Without another word, the man led the way 
across the hall, and ushered Richard into the library. 

It was a handsome room—green and cool, with a| 
large bow- window opening out into the garden, and | 
an awning outside. Richard could eee the gay | 
company, and the band and tent, on the lawn. He| 
caught sight of his own figure in a mirror opposite, | 
but the contrast there did not trouble him. A 
strange self-control had come over him; there was 


an iron resolution written on his face. 

He was standing gazing at the sacrifice of Iphi- | 
genia, in bronze, on the mantel-piece, and was | 
striving to find out its meaning, when he heard foot- | 
steps approaching. He turned, and a young lady | 
and a gentleman entered the room through the win- 
dow. 

It was Jessie and Mr. Dick Hale. 

For one moment they both stared at the unex- | 
pected visitor in surprise; the next, Jessie gave a| 
low cry and sprung forward: 

‘Father !” | 

Richard Mallet’s arms were folded on his breast, 
his face was cold and unmoved; but at that one 
word his arms opened, and he strained her to his 
heart. 

Mr. Dick Hale disappeared. 

“Thou aint forgotten my face, then!” said Rich- 
ard, looking down at his daughter. ‘That's well. 
I didn’t know but how you might.” 

Though he spoke coldly, his lip trembled so he 
could scarcely articulate. 

“Thou art changed since we met, girl. Instead 
of my poor lame Jass, I find thee a lady grown.” 
He scanned her over at arm’s-length. 

“I want to know, now, whether you are still my | 
own child or not; I want to know whether they | 
have changed your heart as well as your dress. | 
Stay; don’t speak yet: you may repentit. I have| 
a question to ask you: I want t» know whether you | 
will leave these people, and come home to your| 
mother and me—that’s the proof I want as to | 
whether you are still my own child.” 

Jessie’s eyes fell. There was something so cold} 
and stern in her father’s voice that it made her 
heart shrink. 

“Think before you speak; there’s much depends 
upon it. Are you ready to leave these friends, and 
cast your lot with me? Are you prepared to live 
with those who are not clever and polished, but 
rough, unedicated people. There is a deal to lose, 
but I think there is something to gain. We can 
give you love, Jessie, such as you may never find 
else”—He suddenly stopped. ‘Answer me, my lass, 
which is it to be—go or stay ?” 

“T’ll go, father.” 

He loved her still; his last words had decided her 
in a moment. 

“You'll go? And will you go contentedly? 
Will you go feeling you aint ashamed o’ them 
you'll have to live with ?” 

“Father! why do you put these cruel questions 
to me? I have prayed to God to bring us together 
every night of my life. Ashamed! O, you forget I| 
am your child.” 

Jessie hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

“You say you aint ashamed of me,” said Richard, | 
with a strange expression gathering over his face. 
“Then I'll put your words to the test. Look at 
this hand; it’s rough and hard with labor; my | 
boots are thick and ugly; the linen on my back is | 
coarse ; my coat is badly cut; I don’t look like a} 
gentleman—anybody may see that. Now, if you 
aint ashamed of me, common- looking as I be, take 
me out through that window on to the lawn amongst 
those people, and tell them I’m your father. Dare 
you do it? Dare you own me before ’em all? 
Speak out.” 

Jessie turned deadly pale, and a spasm passed 
over her face. What was it her father asked? It 
was too much—too much. A hundred things for- 
bade it: Mrs. Hale’s pride, the opinion of her 
friends, and—worse than all!—Dick’s words that 
very day. She stood dumb and terrified. 

Her father saw her irresolution, and his breath 
came quick. ‘You've had time to think. Dare 
you do it?” | 

There was a moment'’s silence, and then the strug- 
gle was at an end. She had counted the cost, and 
had triumphed. She passed her hand over her brow, 
and said: “Yes, father, I dare. Come!” 

She had reached the window, when her step fal- | 
tered. Before her was the gay and brilliant assem- 
bly. She stood spell-bound at the sight, and a shiv- 
er passed over her. 

“You can’t, then—you can’t do it,” whispered | 
Richard, hoarsely. Without another word, he | 
stepped back, and turned and left her alone. 

But ere he had gone five paces from her, Jessie 
was at his side: ‘Father, forgive me; I have no 
fear.” 

She put out her hand, looked up into his face ra- 


| 
| 




















| 
| 


{ 
| 


| 


diant in her love, and led him straight to the win-| 


dow. The next moment they stood in the garden 
before all the people. 

Every eye was fixed on the young girl as she 
crossed the lawn with her companion, and walked 
up to the tent where Mr. and Mrs. Hale and a party 
of their friends (Canterbury grandees, and quiet old 
folks, who did not dance) were sitting. 

‘““Who has Miss Mallet got with her?” ‘“Whata 
singular proceeding!” ‘Is she escorting one of the 
gardeners to the tent?” asked the voung people on 
the lawn. 

Regardless of all comments, Jessie never stopped 
till she had reached the tent where her hostess sat. 

Then and there, in a few simple words, she made 
known her father to Mrs. Hale. 

A buzz of astonishment rose up around. Mrs. 


| without a murmur or a blush. 


know how :) “If you'll cross that lawn hand in hand 
with me, and own me afore all those people, I'll be- 
lieve you love me as you ought.” Whereupon, sir, 
before I'd time to consider o’ what I asked (I 
wasn’t myself just then,) she stepped out of the win- 
dow, and brought me straight into your presence, 
And God love her 
for it! And so He will. It was aright noble act, 
though I hadn’t ought to have asked it.” 

Jessie hid her face on her father’s arm, and he 
stopped. 

Every one was silent. The simple earnestness 
of the man, and his erect yet modest bearing, had 
touched all present. 

‘“*Mr. Mallet,” said an old gentleman, coming for- 
ward, “I admire and sympathize with your con- 
duct. May God bless your daughter.” 

The oldclergyman, a high dignitary of the church, 
laid his hand on Jessie’s arm, and led her to a seat. 

“Let me shake hands with you, Mr. Mallet. I 
honor both your head and your heart.” 

It was his lordship who spoke. Yes; Mrs. Hale 
might stare, and refuse to credit the evidence of her 
senses; but there was her noble guest actually 
shaking hands with a man without gloves! When 
a right reverend dean and a peer’s son had thus 
openly acknowledged the stone-mason, no one was 
afraid of losing caste by addressing him. 

Jessie and her father would probably have become 
lions, had they not stolen off, through Dick Hale’s 
agency, to a quiet parlor, where they were left alone 
to themselves. 

Of course, the archery fete at Hale Fields was 
long remembered in the neighborhood, and gained 
considerable eclat from what certain ladies pleased 
to term “the romantic incident” that terminated the 
day. 

One summer evening, some few years later, a 
family group was assembled about the shade of a 
sycamore, in front of a pretty farm-house in Devon- 
shire. 

The garden overlooked the sea, and, from the seat 
under the sycamore, the white, bird-like sails of the 
fishing-boats coming up with the tide, and the great 
hull of a Plymouth steamer in the distance, with its 
smoke-plume trailing along the horizon, were vis- 
ible. 

It was Richard Mallet and his family who were 
assembled in the garden at the Cliff Farm. 

The father, with a roll of paper on his knee, and 
pencil and compasses in hand, was planning some 
improvements for the farm-yard. His wife, busy 
with her knitting, sat at a little distance. One of 
the boys lay on the grass at his mother’s feet, read- 
ing to her, the other was watching the Plymouth 
steamer through a telescope. Jessie, alone with 
her father, on the bench under the tree, sat with her 
hands clasped idly before her, and her face fixed 
on the sea. She looked very pretty in that thought- 
ful attitude. 

‘*Father,” she said, suddenly, ‘“‘I was just think- 
ing how strangely good has come out of evil in our 
two lives. Uncle Zeb.’s wicked intentions seem 
to have carried with them their own frustration. 
He has knit us closer together than ever. I think 
I should never have known how much I loved you, 
had I not been separated from my home all those 
years; and I certainly never could have known 
how much you loved me.” 

Jessie took hold of her father’s hand, as she spoke, 
and looked at him with unutterable affection. 

“Yes, Jessie, good has come out of evil in our 
lives, as you say. And I think people would often 
have less power to injure us than they have, were 
we but true to ourselves. As long as you and me 
remained so, Uncle Zeb.’s curse could never have 
done us any harm. We want more faith in one an- 
other, Jessie, and in the goodness of our own 
hearts, and then we’d see less coldness and disunion 
than there is in the world. But I mustn’t preach ; 
it’s only your mother who says I’m as good as the 
parson, or who thinks me as clever, bless her 
heart.” He looked towards his wife with a fond 
smile. ‘Holloa, what are they up to there! See, 
there’s Phil. shouting like mad!” 

There was evidently great excitement amongst 


coast, and that was the immediate neighborhood of ' to the house. 


the Cliff Farm. 


ter the house, and to stay and take supper after- 
wards. And as, upon returning to his inn at mid- | 
night, he decided to remain another week in the! 
neighborhood, it is to be presumed he spent a pleas- 
ant evening. 

A few years further on, and we again take a peep 
at a family group at the Cliff Farm. 

But this time they are assembled by a winter’s 
fire, with the wind rumbling in the chimney, and | 
the waves beating on the beach below. 


strange stories too. 

“Let it be something true, grandfather,” 
bright-eyed little girl on his knee. | 

“And let it have a terrible name,” says Dick, a} 
fine boy of nine. 

“Suppose, then, I tell you your mother’s histo- 
ry,” says grandfather, looking at the young matron 
sitting by her husband’s side. 

“Yes, grandfather, tell them that,” replied the 
children’s father. 

‘*But mother’s history won’t be a story,’ cries 
Dick. 

“Tt will be us good,” says grandfather; ‘‘and as 
you want a terrible name to it, Dick, suppose we 
call it A Dead Man’s Revenge !” 


+o 


WHERE DOES IT LEAD TOP 


“And where do these two roads lead to?” said 
I to a gray-haired old man, at a little distance 
from a small market town. 

“The narrow road to the right, sir,” he replied, 
“leads to the church, and the broad one, on the 
left, leads to the jail.” 

This answer set me musing, as I turned along 
the road leading to the church, for it seemed to 
chime in exactly with the words, “Enter ye in at 
the strait gate: for wide is the gate and broad is 
the way that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat: Strait is the gate 
and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” Matt. 7: 13,14. What- 
ever path we are treading, or on whatever road 
we are travelling, if we have any doubt whether it 
is right, we cannot do better than ask ourselves the 
question, “Where does it lead to?” ‘The path of 
life is marked by days, months and years; every 
year is a milestone. On the common highway we 
know how many milestones there are on the road 
we are walking along,—how many we have passed, 
and how many there may yet be to pass before we 
reach the end of our journey ; but on the pathway 
of life we can only number the years gone by. 
How many may be before us no one can tell. 
“Threescore years and ten” are man’s allotted time 
of life, and we may even go beyond that general | 
limit, but to thousands of our fellow beings this | 
hour is the last. Dear reader, think on this solemn | 
fact, and remember, “As the tree falls, there it lies, 
pointing to the north or the south.” To heaven, | 
or to hell. ‘There are only two roads on which | 
man can walk from time to eternity—the broad and | 
the narrow. It is a solemn thought, that from the | 
time we enter on life we naturally begin to walk 
away from God, and the farther we go from Him, 
the greater is our danger of being lost. 

If such be the plain and important truth, it is not 
only wise, but an urgent duty, that we should ask 
ourselves the question, “‘Where does the road lead 
to” which we are pursuing? And what time more 
appropriate than at the beginning of the year? 
Dear friends, let the trifling incident with which 
we begun this article, and the engraving which 
illustrates it, help to keep this inquiry present to 
your mind, until you not only know the way you 
are travelling, but also know it is the right one, 
leading to the right place. 








The Lord shall guide thee continually.—IsaraH 
58: 11. 


In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.—PRoVERBs 8: 6. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





A CHILD MARTYR. 

During the last summer our President, finding 
that he needed soldiers faster than he obtained 
them by volunteering, ordered a draft to be made. 
In New York city, many bad, violent men, opposers 
to every law of decency and order, gathered to- 
gether, and mobbed the buildings where the draft- 
ing was done, and murdered in cold blood many 
defenceless people. For days the mob ruled the 
city, public buildings were destroyed, and private 
property was no longer respected. They seemed 
especially furious against the negroes, who were 
obliged to flee for their lives, and many of them, 





the mother and her boys. 
“There he goes, father. There’s the gentleman 

who took us out fishing the other day, and jumped 

overboard when Ned. fell into the water.” 


A stranger was standing near the end of the cliff | 


beyond the garden-wall. 

*“Q, do run and ask him to come in,” said the 
mother. “Ihave seen him there nearly every night 
this week, and wondered who he could be. To 
think I didn’t know him! You go too, Jessie; 
you'll know to thank him. Here's your hat. 


Jessie took her father’s arm, and they set off for 
As they drew near the stranger, Jessie | 


the cliff. 
suddenly grasped tight hold of her father’s arm. 
*O stop, father—stop! Look, he’s coming this way !” 

Jessie had recognized the figure before her—it 
was that of Mr. Dick Hale. 

He had been prowling about the neighborhood 
for some days past, in a secret sort of way, quite 
unlike his-usual open behavior. Wild-ducks had 
been the ostensible object of his wanderings, as the 
gun upon his shoulder gave evidence of; but the 
| sea-fowl appeared only to frequent one part of the 


men, women and children were sacrificed to this 
fiendish persecution. 

The following is one of many sad stories which 
make up the account of this disgraceful period in 
our history : 


At the time of the riot, a little colored child 
named Joseph Reed, was living with an aged 
grandmother and a widowed mother in East 28th 
Street. 

Some weeks previous to the sad occurrence, little 
Joseph had entered a Sabbath school, and by punc- 
tual attendance, tidiness, eagerness to learn, and 
respectful, quiet demeanor, had disarmed the pre- 
judice which his color had excited. He was that 
loveliest of all on earth, “a child Christian.” 

On Wednesday of the fearful riot week a crowd 
of ruffians gathered near his home, determined 
upon a work of plunder and death. 

Stealing everything in their power, they threat- 


| was separated from his friends. Ordinary humanit 
It required no great amount of persuasion upon and decency availed not here 
Mrs. Mallet’s part to induce Mr. Dick Hale to en- was not safe, 
beat him with sticks, and bruised his limbs with 
cobble-stones ; and one, utterly given up to the ip. 
fluence of all evil, struck the innocent child upon 
| the temple, felling him to the ground, shouting al] 
| the while, fiend that he was, execrations and anathe. 
| mas against the despised race. 


fering child, and, single-handed, boldly rescued him. 
a kind-hearted German woman took him to her 
A gray-haired old man is going to tell a Christ- | heart, and in her humble abode every care a tender 
mas story to his grand-children. Grandfather has! mother could bestow was lavished upon him, 
seen strange changes since his youth, and can tell| and here the broken-hearted mother found her 
| boy. 

says @ home to the mansions above; “a martyr” indeed, 
“by the brutality and inhumanity of man, to the 
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In the general confusion, little Joseph 
















; even a helpless chilq 
the brutal creatures surrounding him 
















A noble young fireman took pity upon the suf. 















The lad lingered a few days, and then went 
































cause of law, and order, and right.” 


































































May God in His rich mercy bless the tender. Heathen 
hearted stranger friend who “took him in,” ang MJ “Ab!” 
with her own hands ministered to his necessities, bought « 
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PRAYING FOR RAIN, » Dr. T 

We heard a dozen men complain dons Wel 
When, Wednesday, it began to rain; se and 





Just as before, when it was dry, 

They mourned a drought with many a sigh, 
And seemed most strangely to forget 

That water generally is wet! 

If all men’s prayers were heard together, 
The world would have the queerest weather. 
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“My mill stands still!—O, Lord, give rain!” 



































“My grain is down—O, Lord, refrain !” *] see 
“My corn is parched !”—Ah, Susan’s bonnet— nother | 
“Don't let a drop of water on it ;” | t West 
“O, not to-day, our washing’s out!” alee 

“Roll up, ye clouds! I go for trout!” ) keep 
“The hen’s come off—the brood is drowned!” our Sa 
“Ah, let it pour! my boat’s aground!” heathen 
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So, ’mid the murmurs of the world, 

The clouds like banners are unfurled; 
The rains descend, the bow is bent, 

The sky smiles clear, God’s azure tent; 
Sweet springs and robins sing together, 
And, rain or shine, tis pleasant weather ; 
The sower’s hopeful seed is flung, 

And harvest songs are always sung. 
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AN EARTHQUAKE, 


The “personal experience” given in this account 
of an earthquake at Manila, will be read with 
thrilling interest. A gentleman relating a similar 
experience, says the horror of feeling cannot be 
expressed ; it is as if standing face to face with 
the realities of another world, expecting every mo- 
ment to be swept from time into eternity. 



















































































It would be impossible to give you an idea of 
the late earthquake, for though I have read the 
accounts of many severe ones, I never could real- 
ize the position until I had felt one, and I never 
knew what dreadful destruction it could make un- 
til the third of this month. I have heard nothing 
talked about but earthquakes for the past ten days, 
everybody telling their experience and giving their 
idea of causes and effects of earthquakes in gen- 
eral. My experience was that I had finished my 
soup and was helping myself to fish, when three 
or four tremendous up and down bumps came. 
ran for the Azotea, (piazza covered with iron roof- 
ing.) Then came the fearful swinging motion from 











































































































kn imp 
north to south. I clung to the post (wooden, [jm ng 
which supports the iron roof,) to keep myself from Hickeriy 














falling, expecting every moment that the stone 
walls which support the Azotea would give way, 
and that I should be thrown into the river, with 
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the house on top of me. The whole shock did not Hick ¢ 
last over half a minute, but it was an eternity to Hihneets j 
me. The falling of stone houses and tile roofs was HJ Now 











terrific; part of our roof (weighing seventy tons) 
fell in. About three hundred feet from where! 
was, the tower of Binondi church fell through the 
roof of the church; this tower was one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet high, built of solid 
stone, four to six feet thick. Yet the din from 
falling churches and houses was so great that I did 
not distinguish when it fell. When the shock was 
over, the air was so filled with dust of lime that I 
could scarcely breathe, and there was not a breath 
of air. When the moon rose, later, Manila was 4 
frightful and dreary sight to see. Everybody was 
in the streets, praying, or fleeing with what they 
had saved, into the country. For days after the 
people walked the streets without speaking. And 
there was no noise of carriages, and no bells, in & 
city where there were thousands moving before at 
all hours. : 

The whole city is in ruins, the destruction of life 
and property being very great. The next day the 
stench of dead people, who had been buried under 
the ruins, was fearful, and it was at one time 
thought it would breed some epidemic. We have 
had some terrific thunder storms, which have killed 
many people, but at last, I think; the atmosphere 
is cleared of electricity, and I thank Heaven it has 
been no worse. I have been obliged to take the 
roof off our house, but hope in a few days to be 
settled in body, but it will require some time 
compose my mind. 
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HEATHEN OUT WEST. 


A gentleman from Boston travelling at the Wesh 
chanced to stop over the Sabbath at a little town 
scarce a year old, on the banks of the Missis 
sippi River. You may be sure no bell called him 
to church; but, wishing to see if there was suci 
thing, he strolled out, and presently came upon § 
low log-house in which there appeared to be a con- 
gregation of some sort. Entering, he found a Sab- 
bath school. 

The superintendent, he found, was a former 
friend of his, who, on seeing him, invited him to 
speak to the school. 

Now, since he had lived in Boston, where no oné 
is supposed to be ignorant or simple, he had heard 
much of the rude, untaught state of the settlers 
the Western States. 




























ened the poor affrighted creatures, and then set fire 





” said he to himself, 





“T will see what they know, 


























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








sult, and spoke of it to his son upon his death-bed, | 
requesting him to remember it yet against him. 
When the king died, this son, who reigned in his 
stead, assigned to this man a city for his dwelling 
place, which city he must not leave without forfeit- 
ing his life. | 
Three years after he went to a city about thirty | 
miles distant to seek some fugitive servants, for 
which, upon his return, the sentence of death was 
executed upon him. Who was he? 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, NOVEMBER 5, 1863. 


For the Companion. 


LAPLANDERS AND THE REINDEER. 


We gather from travellers interesting accounts 
of the manners and customs of different nations. | 
Some inhabiting the Arctic regions seem almost 
shut out from civilization, being visited only occa- 
sionally by enterprising people, who gladly mingle 
with them a season in social life, the better to gain VARIETY. 
a correct impression of their domestic habits, de-| = 
gree of civilization, and standard of intellectual 


A COW 
Some interesting items relating to Lap-| An Erie paper has the following: 








eee 
SCRAPE. 
culture. 
land and its short, dull-looking, dumpy inhabitants 
have occasionally been given us, but, after all, we | 
really know but little concerning them as a nation, 


certainly not enough to render them particularly | 1 

attractive. ‘They are emphatically “a stinted race,” | A family of three persons—one lady and two 
Satallcctaaliv os well as physically, and decidedly gentlemen—were startled from a quiet condition of | 
intellectually as we py) A ’ mind about the time they were preparing for bed, 
unprepossessing in personal appearance. by a noise in an adjoining shed. One of the men, | 

The greater part of Lapland is an elevated, sterile in his stocking feet, cautiously opened the door | 
leading from the dining-room to the outside apart- 
ment, and discovered a cow with her head stuffed | 
into a barrel of swill and her horns fast. In her 
efforts to extricate her head, she had overturned a 
table upon which had been stacked a quantity of! 
appear; a few days develop a whole year’s growth tin ware, crockery, iron pots, &c. The clatter was | 
of trees, and the warm season is the gala day of | enough to raise the dead. ; 
| ‘The gentleman at once proceeded to drive away 
the cow, and in so doing brought a dog into the | 
ring, who, with a bound, fastened upon the animal, 
and caused her to shake off her dishonestly ac- 
quired head-dress. With nose down and _ tail} 
aslant, she made a dart through the door left open 
into the dining-room, where she came in contact | 
with a table arranged to receive the breakfast on the | 
following morning, and with sundry other things, the | 
The meat upsetting and banging about of which did not allay | 
is dried for winter consumption, and from its milk , the confusion. 

| Meanwhile the other gentleman, who had already | 
retired into an adjoining bedroom, arose in his 
night-dress and opened the door of his room to see | 
what was the trouble. The cow thought the open- 
ing of this door afforded her an opportunity to 
make her escape, and accordingly rushed into the 
bedroom. Here she met with opposition. The 
space in the room unoccupied by the bed was 
scarcely large enough to admit her full length, and 
so narrow that she could not turn; besides, the 
occupant of the room received her by the horns 
and endeavored to back her out. 

Here commenced the genuine sport of the scene. 
The man inside was pitching, and rearing, and 
screaming at the head of the cow, first on the bed, 
then on the floor, and next in close proximity to 
the ceiling, his limbs flapping around with wonder- 
ful velocity, while the man in the dining-room had 
seized the animal by the tail, was pulling and laugh- 
ing and yelling, while the cow iaienel and fought 
desperately. ‘Together the men see-sawed her back | 
and forth before they succeeded in backing her | 
out. ‘Finally she was driven ito the street; but 
no fire or moving ever created more confusion in| 
the affairs of a household than was here created | 
by the presence of a cow. 





A short time since an affair occurred in a quiet 
neighborhood in this city, which, though performed | 
by a cow, has not been equalled since the perform- | 
ance by the “Bull in the China Shop.” 


table land. The summers are short, and vegetation, 
though rapid, extremely limited in variety. Spring 
is hardly known,—summer seems to follow winter 


immediately ; as soon as the snow melts, flowers 


the year, and is everywhere hailed with delight. 
But to the reindeer. ‘The poor Laps, as they are 
sometimes called, could not well exist without 
them. 
From the skins they prepare coverings for their 
tents and garments for themselves. 
are used for threads, and the bones for needles 


They supply food, raiment and shelter. | 


The sinews 
and various implements of handicraft. 


butter and cheese are made. 

Did it ever occur to you, how the “goodness of 
God” is manifested in the adaptation of His mercies 
to the special wants of His creatures? Just bear 
this thought in mind, and observe how often it will 
greatly assist you in forming a right estimate of 
your own blessings. 

The wealth of a Laplander is designated by the 
nomber of his reindeer, and he who can boast his 


thousands is deemed more worthy than he who can , 
count only his hundreds. 

Unlike many domestic animals, the reindeer 
never shows affection for his master. They are ac- 
knowledged to be just about the most stupid, stub- 
horn creatures possible, and if we may credit pub- 
lished accounts, are far from agreeable as travelling 
In harness they will stop suddenly, 
whirl about, or remain stationary, just as the humor 
takes them. ‘They are not much larger than a 
Newfoundland dog, having a small, muscular 





companions. 


frame, and possessing great powers of endurance. 
It is this which renders them such valuable animals 


in Lapland. 
nt ; ; SCOURGING THE TEACHER. 
When starting upon a journey, they are con-| 
| 


nected with the sledge by a single cord or line, J. Ross Browne, in Harpers’ Monthly, Telates | 
which is firmly attached to the driver’s wrist, so if the folowing German custom, We inetined to 
the stupid steed shows symptoms of disaffection, | think — Massachusetts teachers will hardly en- 
the rider is very likely to be thrown out by one of C°UT*8® its introduction here : 


his sudden lurches, and landed, head foremost, in 


or 








On a certain day of the year the boys are priv- 
ileged to scourge their teacher with birchen switches, 
in satisfaction of old scores. This is a grand time, | 
as may well be supposed. Every boy in the school | 
comes prepared with his individual switch, which | 
he uses with a zeal and energy that do credit to| 
his gymnastic education. Unlucky is the peda- | 
gogue who has laid up a heavy score to his debit, | 
for he is sure to get it with interest. There may | 
be such a thing as future retribution, but boys are | 
not apt to think of that. Delighted at the oppor- | 
tunity afforded them by this day of unrestrained 
pleasure, they repair to school with their switches | 
gayly tied up with ribbons ; and after an affection- 
ate greeting of the master and ushers, who are 
especially civil on these occasions, they begin to) 
lay about them, with joyous shouts, and the school- 
room becomes a scene of uproar and frolic that | 
baffles description. Generally the master begs off, | 
after a pretty lively warming, but the younger | 
teachers are compelled to run and jump, struggle | 
and implore, till quite exhausted. Big and little | 
boys shower down upon their backs and shoulders 
a torrent of energetic blows; hold them by the, 
skirts of the coat; drag them out of their fortified 
retreats behind the desks; hop on the benches to! 
get effective positions, and shout with unmitigated | 
delight when they set the unlucky pedagogue roar- | 
ing with real or imaginary pain. It is a scene of 
glorious and enthusiastic fun. The teachers seem 
to enjoy it as much as the pupils; and after it is 
all over, and the old scores are fairly paid up, | 
| hands are shaken all round, and the boys are patted | 

on the head, and complimented for their zeal and | 

activity in this essential branch of their education. 
| An unreserved and affectionate relationship is thus 
| kept up between the teachers and their pupils, and 

I have never known it to degenerate into disrespect. 


a snow-drift, and this, too, with a cord pulling and 
Think of this, ye lovers of 
sleigh-riding and coasting! Such a mode of con- 
veyance and such a steed would soon raise the ire 
of our excitable countrymen, but, fortunately, Lap- | 
landers are cool, calm and dispassionate, or, as 
some say, “extremely patient,” and it is well! 

The reindeer subsists mostly upon moss, which 
is obtained by digging with the hoof. Early in the 
summer, instinct draws them to the sea-coast ; it is 
supposed they desire the salt there obtained. 

Their “power of smell,” by which a track hidden | 
beneath a fall of snow is traced, is very remark- 
able; the wind often fills up the furrows of the! 
sledges in half an hour, and yet the deer, driven by 
a skilful hand, follows the hidden trails as easily as 
a hound scents game. A procession of sledges in 
single file, ‘silent, white, and mysterious as a pro- 
cession of ghosts, no sound save the breathing of 
the deer and the crunching noise of the sledge,” 
spreads over one a strange sort of mental hallucina- 
tion, and sometimes suggests a doubt of personal 
identity ; but very certain it is that a sudden whim 
of the stubborn animal securing for his rider a safe 
and unexpected “bringing up,” is a most reliable | 
testimony to what has somewhere been termed “in- 
dividual presence.” 


tugging at his arm! 


4 





For the Companion. 
SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS.---No. 2. 


A man insulted a discomfited king with rude | SPT ETE» - si aE 
language, stoning and curses. When the king| QUICK ANTIDOTES. 
was restored to power, he and his family and ser-| If any poison is swallowed, drink instantly half’ 
vants, with one thousand men, went out among the | 4 glass of cool water with a heaping teaspoonful | 
first to meet him. He fell down before the king, each of common salt and ground mustard stirred 


: . Seg? sgh into it; this vomits as soon as it reaches the stom- | 
confessing his fault, and begging it might be for- ach; but for fear some of the poison may still re- 
gotten. main, swallow the white of one or two raw eggs, | 


The king spared his life, but remembered the in-| or drink a cup of strong coffee, these two being! 





antidotes for a greater number of poisons than any | 
dozen other articles known, with the advantage of 
their being always at hand; if not, a half-pint of 
sweet oil, or lamp-oil, or “drippings,” or melted 
butter or lard, are good substitutes, especially if 
they vomit quickly. | 


IMPERTINENCE PUNISHED. 
A correspondent writes to the American Agri-' 
culturist from Wayne Co., N. Y.: | 


Near our village lives a young miss just bloom- | 
ing into womanhood, who attracts much attention 
by her beauty. She is a merry-hearted, but sensi- 
ble girl, and apparently in nowise spoiled by the 
many compliments she receives. Recently she | 
greatly enjoyed the discomfiture of a young man 
who rather impertinently attempted to introduce 
himself. He had recently come from the city, and, 
dressed in the height of fashion, was riding with a 
companion, when he caught sight of Miss L., who | 
was just drawing a kettle of water from a spring 
near the house. He exclaimed, ‘What a charming 
creature! I must make an acquaintance,” and 
forthwith he stepped from his carriage, and with a 
very stylish bow, requested “the privilege of drink- | 
ing water drawn by such fair hands.” She started | 
to bring a tumbler, but he insisted on drinking 
from the kettle, and raised it to his lips. Just then 
a mischievous pet sheep belonging to Miss L. | 
came frisking around the corner behind the| 
stranger, and without any warning, with a power- | 
ful butt sent him sprawling head foremost into the 
spring, kettle and all! 





as from his shirt bosom, and he lost no time in 
scrambling back to his carriage and hurrying away 
from the sound of Miss L.’s laughter. 


——— +9 


FROST. 


The frost look’d forth one still, clear night, 
And he said, “I shall soon be out of sight, 
So through the valiey and over the height 
In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
That make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But I’ll be as busy as they.” 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane, like a fairy, he crept; 

Wherever he breathed—wherever he stepp’d, 
By the light of the morn were seen 

Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees, 

There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 

There were citics, thrones, temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen. 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 

He went to the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“Now just to set them a-thinking, 

I'll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 

“This bloated pitcher [ll burst in three, 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall tehick to tell I’ve been drinking!” 


—- +) 
FAMILY COURTESY. 


Family intimacy should never make brothers | 


and sisters forget to be polite and sympathizing to 
each other. ‘Those who contract thoughtless and 
rude habits toward the members of their own fam- 
ily will be rude and thoughtless to all the world. 
But let the family intercourse be true, tender and 
affectionate, and the manners of all uniformly 
gentle and considerate, and the members of the 
family thus trained will carry into the world and 
society the habits of their childhood. They will 
require in their associates similar qualities ; they 
will not be satisfied without mutual esteem, and 
the cultivation of the best affections, and their own 
character will be sustained by that faith in good- 


ness which belongs to a mind exercised in pure | 


and high thoughts. 
tee 
ONE STITCH AND THEN ANOTHER. 


A lady called into a house and found a little girl 
sitting by her mother knitting. 
“What are you knitting, Bessie?” asked the 
lady. 
“A stocking for me,” said Bessie. 
“A stocking !” cried the lady ; “show do you ex- 
pect to knit a stocking ?” 
“O,” said Bessie, “by just taking one stitch and 
then another.” 
And is not that just the way every good thing is 
accomplished, by quiet, patient doing day by day ? 
One brick upon another, 
And the highest house is made; 
One flake upon another, 
And the deepest snow is laid. 





A WOMAN’s mission, as the word goes, is to 
make home happy; a man’s to find the means 
wherewith she may do it. Woman's work should 
be, as woman was herself, the completion of all 
labor. From her must come those final touches 
and culminating graces which make a dinner of 
herbs a pleasant banquet, and a cottage starred 
over with jessamine, a palace of contentment. 


Str James Graham says: “Having arrived in 
London from Scotland, a poor boy with but six- 
pence in my pocket, I said to myself: My mother 
says that ‘Sobriety, industry and integrity will 
make a man;’ if so, I'll be a man—and began in- 
stanter.” 


Is there an English word that contains all the 
vowels? Unquestionably. A teetotaller thinks 
that all “sensible people” would prefer them in 
their regular order— Abstemiously. 


“I SPEAK within bounds,” as the prisoner said to 
the jailor. 


WomMeEN can keep a secret, but it generally takes 
a good many of them to do it. 


THE paper containing many fine points—a paper 
of pins. 


Pircny darkness has been so improved as to 
read “bituminous obscurity.” 


| it to remain in any desired position. 


He was not injured, but | 
the starch was thoroughly taken out of him, as well | 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the larg 
the United States and Canada, but within the past aeett sale iz 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, ¢¢ “ars, to 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liven = 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. TPOol, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to it a 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR @ 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES, 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg, 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dregs 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, be 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, 





















Hair, pra 
beautify, 


IN alone 
@UtHY and re 
and disposing 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolag 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance im my 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes ajj dandrex! 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every y ¥ 


MRS.8.A.ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


| DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 
| 49—lyp 7 





NEW AND RICH 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
The subscribers have recently added to their extensive stock of 


| Dry and Housekeeping Goods, a fine assortment of Cloaks and 
| Shawls, to which they invite your attention. Constantly on hang 


| all the articles usualiy found in a first class Dry Goods Establish 
ment. 
NEWELL & RANKIN, 
41—3m 132 HANOVER SLREET, BustToy, 





——___—_____ 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


| At their New Warerooms, 





| 
979 


WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON, 





ge We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bri lye, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant; while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concerti Grand Vianos, 

62 Every instrument warranted for tive years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale, 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mal, on applica. 
tion. 
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, THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM. 


A new Hymn and Tune Book, just published, containing 28) 

pages of choice and popular Music tor sabbath Sciools. 
BY A. HULL. 

Price in cloth, 30 ets. each; $3 per dozen. 
| per dozen; $15 per hundred, 

Sample copies sent by mail postage free, upon the receipt of D 
cents, the retail price, 

Please examine before purchasing elsewhere. 

H. V. DEGEN & SON, 

21 Cornhill, Boston, 








Paper covers, $2 
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EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THE CHEAPEST AND Best IN THE WORLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1........ 


ecccseceeee ld Welve Dollars. 






Press, 5 by 6 inches 

1 font of type 

Ink Roiler 

Ink Box.. 
0 


7,00 | Can of Ink 
3,00 } Lron Cha 
25 | Furniture.. 
25 | 










mplete....... 


Printing Office No. 2........ 
$12,00 


e€ 


-... Twenty-two Dollars. 


Marble Slab....... 
3,00 | Can ot Ink. 
2,00 | Chase.... 
1,50 | Furnitur 
1;00 | 


Press,8 by 12 inches. 
One font of type........... 
One font of fancy typ 
Composing Stick 
lok Roller.c.cccscvee 

DER0S CRRNNENG,. cc ccccccessonccecces- cocecsovess 








+322, 





No. 2 Press wi:h No 1 office, without No. 1 Press........ e 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style...... eeccece 0 ececccceceescees 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE BBS 
CHKAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses evé 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will find 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for )oursell¢ 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in ay 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and type 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comm 
and fancy printing with tase. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circt 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paick OF PRESSES ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No.4 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFicks, ineluding Press: No. 1, $12 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
13 WATER STREET, BOSTCY. 

















$4 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who conte® 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give Be 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 0! 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school send.ng B 
ther ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish 10! 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilesé 

returning any books they choose to reject after an examina 
| This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sele 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries ov | 
principle in all parts of New England. 

36— 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Coxnulll- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

A FAMILY PAPER; 

, DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Lovc --- No Sec 
‘anism, No Controversy- 
PUBLISHED WEBELY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year- 


Bounp Votumzs, Prick $1,25. 
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